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Folk tales are very interesting as they come in varied settings and styles. They 
are influenced by the customs and traditions of the people who create them. 
Many of these stories deal with the same idea, but are completely different in 
mood and tone because people of different cultures have created them. Here’s a 
tender tale from the Hindu epic Ramayana, explaining how the squirrel got its 
stripes. 
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After Lord Rama’s beautiful wife Sita had been abducted by the demon 
king Ravana, he took her away to his island-home Lanka, which was across 
the sea from India. Lord Rama decided to go to Lanka and rescue her. He 
asked his army to build a bridge so that they could cross the sea. 


Lord Rama’s brigade of monkeys set to work at once to build a strong 
stone bridge. They pulled out heavy rocks from the mountaintops and 
carried them down to the sea. Then they cut them into shape and put 
them together to build the bridge. It was very hard, difficult work, but the 
monkeys toiled cheerfully and ceaselessly. Lord Rama was very happy 

he when he saw how thousands of monkeys were working for him day and 


_ night. 
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“They work so hard for me because they love me so dearly,” he 
thought, and this filled him with joy. 


One day, as Lord Rama was watching the progress of the work, he 
noticed a little squirrel running up and down the seashore with pebbles 
in his mouth. They were very small because the squirrel had a tiny 
mouth, but he diligently dropped his pebbles at the site where the new 
bridge was being built and hurried back for more. On one such trip, as 
Lord Rama watched, the squirrel came in the way of a large monkey 
who was carrying a huge, heavy stone on his back. The startled monkey 
leapt back as the squirrel darted across his path. “Hey!” shouted the 
monkey at the squirrel in a thunderous voice. “What do you think 
you’re doing? Can't you see that | am engaged in the important task of 
helping build a bridge for Lord Rama? Why are you making a nuisance of 
yourself and getting in my way? You’re lucky | didn’t drop this big stone 
on you that would have squashed you to death!” 


“I’m truly sorry for tripping you,” the squirrel apologised, “but | am 
engaged in the same task as you are!” A note of pride crept into his 
voice. “I’m also helping Lord Rama build a bridge and !’m working hard 
at bringing stones too!” 


The monkey looked at the squirrel incredulously and then began to 
laugh uproariously. “I’ve never heard anything funnier than that!” he 


said. “You think you can build a bridge for Lord Rama with your measly 
pebbles!” When he told this to the other monkeys, they began to laugh 
heartily at the squirrel. 


The squirrel was very hurt by their mocking laughter, but he stood 
his ground. “You can laugh all you want at me,” he said with dignity, “but 
| too want to help Lord Rama. The strength that God gave me is only 
enough to carry pebbles, but I will do my best.” 


“Don’t be foolish, squirrel,” cried the other monkeys scornfully. “Do 
you think Lord Rama needs your pebbles to help build his bridge? He has 
a huge, strong army to complete the task. Go away and don’t disturb 
us!” 


“But | want to help,” the squirrel insisted and refused to go away. 
Instead, he continued to pick pebbles from the shore and carry them to 
the sea. The monkeys became very angry when they saw this and picked 
up the squirrel by his tail and tossed him into the air. 


The frightened squirrel, crying out the name of Lord Rama, fell into 
his hands. Lord Rama drew the trembling squirrel close to his chest. 


“Do not make fun of those who are smaller and weaker than you,” he 
scolded the monkeys. “It is not the size of your body and your physical 
strength which is important. What’s important is the love in your heart. 
This little squirrel’s heart is overflowing with love.” 


Lord Rama then addressed the squirrel: “Your love and devotion to 
me touches my heart.” So saying, he stroked the squirrel gently and, as 
he did so, his fingers passed over the squirrel’s back and ieft three 
stripes. 


Squirrels to this day proudly carry these stripes on their backs — a 
symbol of the favour they won from Lord Rama for their love and 
devotion. ' en 


This ancient Zulu story from Africa gives us a glimpse into a native 
hunter's life on the majestic plains of Africa and tells us... 
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- Why the cheetah’s cheeks are stained > 


“When this story began, aeons ago, on the rolling plains of Africa, a hunter 
was sitting beneath a tree and gazing at the fat springbok (an African 
gazelle) grazing on the grassy veld (open, uncultivated country or grassland 
in southern Africa) below. They were fat healthy animals and the hunter 
knew they would provide him with a good supply of food for several days. 


But this hunter was a very lazy fellow and did not want to put in the 


effort required to stalk and hunt one of the springbok. He looked at the 
animals longingly and wished that he could have their meat without 
having to work for it. Then, as he watched, he noticed a female cheetah 
eyeing the herd carefully. She soon singled out a springbok that had 
foolishly strayed away from the rest of the herd. Moving with lightning 
speed, she pounced upon the unsuspecting animal and brought it down. 
As the rest of the herd ran away in terror, the cheetah killed her prey. 


Then she dragged her prize to a spot some distance away. There, 
three little hungry cheetah cubs were waiting for their mother. Eagerly, 
they began to devour the feast that she had brought home. 


As the hunter watched, he was filled with envy. “How | wish | too had 
someone like Cheetah who would do all the work and bring the best 
meat to me,” he murmured to himself. 


Suddenly, he had an idea —a very wicked one. He decided to steal the 
cheetah cubs from their mother so that he could train them to hunt and 
bring meat for him. Then he would never have to work again and could 
spend the rest of his life idling. This thought pleased the hunter very much 
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| and he could barely wait to put his wicked plan into action. 

At sunset, Cheetah hid her cubs in a bush and set off for the waterhole. 
Quickly, the hunter grabbed his spear and hurried to the bush where the 
cubs were hidden. Without wasting any time, he grabbed them all and 
hurried away. 

When Cheetah returned a little later, she found to her dismay that her 
babies were not in the bush where she had left them. She thought they 
might have wandered away, so she looked all around for them, but there 

| was nota trace of them anywhere. 

Then Cheetah realised that her babies had been stolen and she was 
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heartbroken. She began to cry and she cried so much that tears ran down 
her cheeks like rivers of sorrow and left dark stains. Cheetah cried all night. 
She was still crying when the sun rose. She sobbed so loudly and noisily that 
one of the wise men of the Zulu tribe heard her and came to find out why 
she was making so much noise. 

After the wise man had heard Cheetah’s sad story, he realised that the 
lazy hunter had probably stolen her beautiful babies. He was very angry 
because the hunter had not only thieved, but had also broken a sacred 
tradition among hunters that they would hunt fairly, using only their own 
strength and skill. 

The wise man quickly returned to his village and told all the people 
there what had happened. The villagers too were very upset to hear of the 
hunter’s treachery and they scolded him and drove him away from their 
village. 

The wise man took the three cubs back to their mother but, by that 
time, Cheetah’s cheeks had been stained forever by her long weeping. 

So the cheetah wears those tearstains on its face till today. Every hunter 
who looks at them then remembers that it is not honourable to hunt in any 
other way than the traditional. Ty | 
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From the folk tradition of Romania comes this lively old tale about the enmity 
between the crow and the hawk. It also brings out the truth of the saying that 
toa mother, no child is as beautiful as her own... 
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— Why the crow and hawk are enemies- 
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You probably know that the hawk and the crow are sworn enemies. But 
this was not always so. There was a time when they were on good terms 
with each other, but this was a very long time ago. 


The friendship between Hawk and Crow began as a result of Crow’s 
initiative. Hawk was a hunter 
and predator, and all the 
other birds living in her 
neighbourhood found, to 
their dismay, that it was very 
hard for them to raise a 
family. Every time their eggs 
hatched and the chicks began 

to grow, Hawk would find 
them and eat them, no 7 
matter how carefully the 
birds guarded their gezi, 
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After this happened to Crow a few times, she was so upset that she 
decided she would do something to save her babies. She thought hard and 
finally hit upon a plan. She decided to ask Hawk to be the godmother to her 
babies. If Hawk agreed, she would be a near and trusted relative and would 
therefore spare her godchildren and not eat them. 


Crow flew to Hawk’s home and there she asked the great bird, “Would 
you do me the honour of being the godmother to my children? They will look 
up to a strong and powerful bird like you.” 


Hawk was flattered to hear these compliments and agreed at once. 
“With pleasure,” she replied. “I will try to be a good godmother to your 
children.” 


Crow and Hawk exchanged more warm words of friendship. Then, 
before Crow left, she told Hawk, “Please spare my children. Do not eat 
them if you chance to come upon them when you are flying around in search 
of food.” 


“All right,” said Hawk. “I promise | will not touch them. But tell me how 
they look so that | may spare them if | come across them.” 


“Oh!” said Crow. “You will not find it difficult to recognise them. They 
are the loveliest little birds in the world, with the sweetest expressions too.” 


“Very well. Rest assured that | would keep my word to you. Go your way 
in peace,” Hawk assured Crow. Crow went home well content and busied 
herself with the job of raising her family. Hawk also went about her business. 
But when she was out hunting, she reminded herself of the promise she had 
made to Crow and was determined to act honourably. a 


F- Soon, she came across a nest full of little chicks. They belonged to the 
© thrush and as Hawk stared at their beauty, she said to herself, “These must 
» , surely be the children of Crow, so I must not touch them or harm them inan 


Then Hawk came to another nest and the chicks here were chirping 
loudly and they were also very pretty. “Oh dear!” said Hawk. “These birds 
are so pretty that perhaps these are really Crow’s babies. | cannot harm 
them in any way.” So Hawk flew away. 


Hawk went all day without finding any other little birds. Though 
starving, she went to bed hungry because she was determined to keep her 
word to Crow. The next day, Hawk went hunting again. But she did not 
come across any other chicks and she carefully left alone the chicks that 
she believed were those of Crow. 


On the third morning, Hawk was ravenously hungry. She was so 
hungry that she could hardly see. As she flew about, she spotted the nest 
of Crow. And there in the nest were four chicks. They were scrawny and 
So miserably ugly that they looked very unappetising indeed and Hawk 
turned her face away from them. The chicks were so hideous that she 
never realised these were the ones Crow had praised so much for their 
beauty! 


But Hawk was famished and although the chicks did not look --~ 
appetising, she decided to eat them to quell her pangs of hunger. She sat 
down beside Crow’s nest and ate the chicks one by one. l 

Soon, Crow returned to her nest and was surprised to find her chicks  / 


missing. She was however confident that the chicks would be unhurt, and 
began looking around to see if they had tried their wings and were flying 
around in the neighbourhood. When she did not catch sight of them 
anywhere around, she was alarmed and looked at the ground below her 
nest closely. To her horror, she found some feathers and little bones on the 
ground. With a cry of sorrow and rage, she flew to Hawk’s home 
straightaway. 


“What a cruel and wicked godmother you have been to my children!” 
she cried in anger and anguish. “As soon as my back was turned, you broke 
the word that you had given me so honourably and ate my babies!” 


“Your babies?” Hawk asked in great surprise. “I didn’t eat your babies! 
In fact, | was careful to leave your chicks alone when I found them. You 
told me your chicks were very beautiful, but the ones that | devoured, 
when | could no longer bear the pangs of hunger, were hideously ugly. In 
fact, they made me sick too, but | did not have anything better to eat at the 
time.” 


“What a mean bird you are!” Crow shrieked. “Not only are you 
dishonourable and disloyal, but a liar too! My babies were truly lovely to 
look at! | will despise you and never trust you again, Hawk. We will be 
enemies for all time.” 


And that is the way it is till this very day. ie 


The wonderful varieties of wild creatures that live on the great continent of 
Africa add colour to the lives of the people and inspire their creativity. This 
short amusing tale of the Zulu tribe tells us how the zebra and baboon got 


two of their distinctive features... 
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At the beginning of time, when the Earth was still very young, the 
animals that lived on the plains of Africa looked very different from what 


they are now. 


The zebra had a smooth shining skin that was as white as the soft snow 
on top of the mountains. On the other hand, the baboon was covered 
with fur from head to toe. 


The zebra was a splendid creature with a regal gait and he was well 
aware of his exceptional beauty. But he became rather conceited about 
his appearance and spent most of his time peering at his lovely reflection 
in the waters of the Umfoloze River that flowed near his home. 


One day, when he was thus occupied, a baboon came to the river to 
have a sip of water. Zebra stared at hairy Baboon and said loudly, “Ugh! 
What an ugly creature you are! Don’t you feel envious when you see how 
beautiful | am?” 


Baboon’s eyes filled with anger. He curled his lip and said 
contemptuously, “I don’t feel envious at all, you foolish, empty-headed 
zebra! You may be more beautiful than me, but | know that I’m much 
stronger than you! | challenge you to a fight with me and | will prove this to 
you!” 


Vain Zebra unwisely agreed to take on Baboon in battle and the date 
for the contest was set for the next night. 


When the time for the contest arrived, the entire Zulu tribe gathered 
around a huge fire to watch the fun. To the sound of beating drums, 
Baboon and Zebra began to circle the fire. Strong and muscular Baboon 
began to edge Zebra closer and closer to the fire. Before the contest, he 
had cunningly arranged several stones close to the fire, and nervous Zebra 
tripped on one of the stones, just as Baboon had hoped he would! He 
toppled over and fell right into the fire. He screamed in agony as the 
burning sticks in the fire branded his lovely white body with black stripes. 
But he struggled out of the fire and, mad with pain and rage, he fell upon 
Baboon and kicked the big monkey’s backside. He kicked so hard that all 
the fur on Baboon’s backside fell off, leaving it bald and pink. Then tired 
Zebra limped away into the night. 


Baboon and Zebra never recovered from that terrible encounter. 
That is why, even today, zebras have black stripes on their bodies and 
j baboons have bald, pink backsides. . Sf 


‘At the time when the events in this story happened, some of the animals 


The kangaroo is a marsupial that hops on its hind legs and the wombat is a 
small, bear-like animal. Both these unique and unusual creatures are native to 
Australia and weave their way into the poems, stories and songs of this island- 
nation. Here is a story, based on an Australian aboriginal legend that tells us... 


How the kangaroo got its tail — 
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on Earth did not look the way they do now. Kangaroos, for example, had 
no tails, and wombats had high round heads. 


One particular kangaroo and wombat were good friends. In fact, they 
were such good friends that they lived together in a little house the 
wombat had built from the bark of a tree. It was a warm and cosy house, 
but the kangaroo did not like to sleep in it at night.‘ like to sleep outside | 
at night,” Kangaroo told Wombat. “I like to hear the sound of the fresh 
wind in the trees and see the twinkling stars at night.” 


But Wombat was firm that he would stay within the safe precincts of 
his house at night. “It’s too cold outside,” he said, “and sometimes it rains 
too. | don't like to get drenched. | much prefer to sleep snugly with a 
warm fire glowing in my fireplace!” 


Kangaroo was not ready to accept this argument. “Your bark house is . 3 

dark and smelly,” he said. “It’s much better to sleep under the twinkling | 

stars and breathe in the clean and pure air outside. Why don’t you try it 

| once? I’m sure you'll never want to sleep in your stuffy house again.” 

| Wombat was not convinced. “I’d rather stay here,” he replied firmly. ~~ 

\ Then Kangaroo began to tease Wombat. “You are afraid, and that’s 
why you are not ready to sleep in the open with me,” he taunted. 


| “I'm not afraid,” protested Wombat. “It’s just that I really like it inside 
| mylittle home.” 


The warm days of summer soon got 
Kangaroo pretended not to notice 
the cool winds that blew overħi 
body. He snuggled close to a tree 
to keep himself warm and laughed? 
to himself. “I’m such a tough chap 
Wombat could never brave thi 
cold winds the way | do!” 


Occasionally it rained too, but 
Kangaroo ignored the raindrops. 
“It’ll take more than a little drizzle 
to put me off,” he mumbled. 


But as the days went by, the 
wind became stronger and colder. 
Kangaroo began to feel less and 
less comfortable. It was not so 
agreeable any more to sleep under = © = =~ 
the stars. 


Then one rainy night, the winter wind blew with such ferocity that 
Kangaroo’s teeth began to chatter. He was so wet and cold that he 
staggered to Wombat’s door and began pounding on it: “Let me in! My 
teeth are chattering from the cold out here and I’m dripping wet as well.” 


“There isn’t enough room for you in here. Go away!” replied Wombat 
sleepily. 
\ a Kangaroo was furious when he heard this. He hurled himself at 
~ Wombat’s door and pushed his way into the little house. Wombat glared 
ty at him, but Kangaroo glared back. “You’re much too small to throw me 
A out, so you’d better accept me with good grace,” he jeered. 


¢ Wombat quickly curled himself up next to the warm fire and 
» Kangaroo had to sleep ina corner of the hut. But if he thought he would be 
snug and comfortable, he was mistaken. There was a hole in the wall of 
the hut and it did not shut out either the wind or the rain. Poor wet 


Kangaroo shivered even as Wombat peacefully snored through the night. 


In the morning, Kangaroo got up with an aching body and a very bad 
temper. He was very angry with Wombat for being nasty and inhospitable. 
He went out of the hut and picked up a large rock. When Wombat awoke 
and began to stretch lazily, he hurled the rock onto his head, flattening his 
forehead and making his nose curl around. 


“This is for being mean and not helping me become warm and dry,” 
Kangaroo said. “And from now on, you will always live in a damp hole. 
Your flattened forehead and cold home will remind you of last night.” 


Wombat was dreadfully upset when this happened and withdrew to a 
corner of his home and refused to talk to Kangaroo. But he was 
determined to get his own back too, and he schemed and plotted all day 
long about his plan of action. Finally, he made a big spear and waited till 
Kangaroo was busy washing himself. Then he hurled the spear at him and 
it hit Kangaroo at the base of his spine. Kangaroo screamed in pain and 
tried to pull the spear out, but it was firmly stuck. 

“Erom now on, that will be your long tail and you will have to live with 
it forever. And you will never have a cosy home of your own to live in 
either,” Wombat said. : 


And that is how wombats now have flat foreheads and live in dark, damp 
burrows underground, and kangaroos have long tails and sleep outside 
beneath the stars! Eo 


The expression ‘dirty as a pig’ ts almost universal. Scientists 
say pigs cannot sweat, so they wallow in mud as it helps 
= them cool off and protects them from sunburn and insect 

` bites. However, in this humorous tale, people from the 
<> north-eastern state of Meghalaya advance quite another | 
reason why pigs cake themselves in mud and remain so 
dirty. 
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-Why pigs a are 
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Very far back in time, when the world was a different place altogether, il 
pigs were also quite different. They had smooth clean bodies and pink ~~ 
snouts and smelt nice too! They bathed often in fresh water and, with their 
droopy ears and curly tails, looked rather attractive. I’m sure you find this 
very hard to believe because the pigs that you see around nowadays are j> 
„yery dirty creatures. But there is a story about why this is so... 
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The thick forests of Meghalaya were once filled with all kinds of - 
animals. There were leopards, jackals, snakes, deer and rhinos, andthe 
king of all ‘these , creatures was the tiger. The tiger was sande. king,- f 
because he was stro ger and braver than all the other ani prise nd he wasa 
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just and wise king. He hunted other animals only when he was hungry and 
never tried to bully or tease his subjects. So, all the animals in the forest 
feared and respected him and left him well alone. 


One day, after he had finished his lunch, Tiger went to the river for a 
drink of water. A fat young pig had come to the river too and when he saw 
Tiger approaching, he froze in fear. “Oh dear,” he thought, “my end is 
near. Tiger is surely going to pounce on me and eat me.” 


But Tiger was full and he paid no attention to frightened Pig. After he 
had drunk his fill of water, he strolled away quietly. Pig was very relieved 
that Tiger had left him alone. “| wonder why Tiger wasn’t interested in 
eating me,” he thought. As he pondered over the answer to this question, 
a bit of arrogance and complacency crept into his thoughts. 


“Perhaps it’s because he noticed what a fine, strong, young pig | am,” 
Pig murmured to himself proudly. “Maybe Tiger is getting old and is not as 
strong and powerful as he looks either. In fact, I think Tiger might have been 
frightened of me and that’s why he went away.” Pig was so carried away by 
his own thoughts that he quite forgot himself. In a loud voice, he called out 
cheekily to Tiger, “Hey! King Tiger! Are you afraid of me? Is that the reason 
why you are hurrying away from the riverbank?” 


Majestic a ignored these papycent taunts, But Pig wasn't finished i 
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yet. Emboldened by his own audacity, he continued to jeer at Tiger. “| think 
you are afraid that, if you fight with me, you will lose and that’s why you are | 
running away.” 


When he heard these words, Tiger turned back with a ferocious growl. 

“Why you insolent, idiotic pig!” he snarled. “l accept your challenge to fight. 

We will do battle in two days’ time, here at the riverside. You better come 

| after saying your prayers, for it will be your last day on the face of the Earth.” 


Filled with pride and triumph, Pig hurried to tell his family and friends 
the news that he had challenged the mighty king of the forest to a fight. 
When the other pigs heard their brother’s news, they were incredulous 
and turned pale with fear. “Why you crazy fool!” they wailed. “What were 
you thinking of when you challenged the all-powerful king of the jungle to 
^ a fight? Don’t you know that he will vanquish you and gobble you up ina 
trice? Have you taken leave of your senses?” 


As Pig listened to the other pigs chiding him, he realised the enormity 
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of his foolishness. He — a mere pig — had challenged the most fierce 
creature in the forest to a fight. As awareness sank in, Pig began to shake 
in fear.“What am | to do now?” he asked in a quavering voice. “Shall | run 
away to another place so that Tiger will not find me?” 


“ 


“No!” chorused the other pigs. “Then Tiger will hunt you down 
wherever you go. And if he doesn’t find you, he will come after us in 
revenge and kill us all. So, since you have made a commitment to Tiger, 
you have no choice but to meet him by the riverside in two days.” 


When Pig heard this, he wept piteously. “Please try and think of 
something that | can do to save my life,” he implored between sobs. 


All the pigs sat down to think. After a while, an old pig spoke up. He 
was wise in the ways of the world. “You are brainless and disrespectful!” 
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he scolded Pig. “But | have an idea that will save your life and that of all of 
us too!” 


Little Pig grovelled at the old pig’s feet. “I'll do whatever you tell me 
to,” he promised. 


“Well then, go to the marsh nearby and wallow in the mud. Roll in it 
and cake your entire body with it. Make yourself as filthy as you can 
before you go to meet Tiger by the riverside. Then see what happens.” 

Pig obediently did as told. He went to the marsh and rolled in the mud 
till his entire body was plastered with slime and dirt. Then he hurried to the 
riverside. Tiger was already there, smacking his lips and waiting for Pig to 
arrive. When he saw a smelly creature covered with dirt and mud coming 
towards him, he stepped back in horror. “Who are you, smelly chap?” he 
asked in shocked tones. 

“Why, Your Majesty, | am Pig,” replied Pig sweetly. “I have come to keep 
my appointment with you.” 

“Good heavens!” Tiger grimaced in disgust. “You look and smell 
horrible! Don’t come anywhere near me! Quickly return to wherever you 
came from.” . 

Pig, whose heart was pounding very fast, beat a hasty retreat. When he 
returned to his family, they cheered in delight. Then they put their heads 
together and decided that since the old pig’s clever plan had worked so 
well, they would always remain as dirty as possible in the future as well, so 
that Tiger would never be tempted to eat them. 

And that iswhy, to this« gs always wallow in slime and dirt ae 
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Animals and birds enliven our world. Since all 
creatures have their own unique appearance, man has 
wondered how many of these came to be. The 
imaginative stories he wove to explain these passed 
into folklore throughout the world. How the tiger 
acquired stripes, how the crocodile got its rough, scaly 
back, why the dog barks at and chases everyone it 
sees... and other interesting animal stories. 


The tales in this book come from all corners of the globe 
— North America, Africa, Europe, Australia, South-east 
Asia and our own beautiful land India — and bring us 


glimpses of faraway lands. 
' Mumbai-based Santhini Govindan is an award- $ 


winning children’s writer. Many of her short 
stories have appeared in The Hindu, The Deccan 
Herald, The Sunday Observer, Children’s World, 
Tinkle, Champak, Childrens Digest, PCM» 
Children’s Magazine and Highlights for Children * 
(published from Pennsylvania, USA). 


Published by major publishers her books have 
also been translated into Hindi, Bengali and other 
Indian languages. 
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